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LEARNINS TO FIND THE "NICHES": 
RURAL EDOCATION AND VITALIZING RURAL CXMUNITIES 

By 

Daryl Hc±bs, UhlvexBlty of Missouri 



Even more than the rest of the society, rural Ank_d.ca has undergone 
siijstantlal restructuring during the past two decades. This restructurw 
ing has dampened future prospects for the most vddely practiced rural 
devBlopnent strategy of the past - rural industriaUzation. odds now 
fe^rar job creation" over "smokestack chasing" for nmy rural 
oomunities. But hunan capital Is a key and educational innovations are 
a key to producing it. 

We eniJhasize that rural restructuring has contributed to rural 
Aner'.oa having beoome nore eooncinically dependent and more eoonondxally 
and socially diverse. Concurrently rural regionallzatlon has changed the 
role and function of rural ocmnunities. Regionalizaticn and dnendency 
have been reinforced by rural institutions having beoome more ocnpletely 
integrated into national "systems". Ihese changed conditions affect both 
rural education and prospects for rural eooncmic developient. 

After reviewing industrial restructuring of the society and eooncmy 
we identify various factors and conditions that Influence the prospects 
and opportunities for rural oonnunlty eooncmic developnent today. Me 
enphasize that prospects for growth in natural resource and goods- 
producing industries (those that rural economies are most dependent on) 
are dim, but that service enf>lcyment wUl likely continue to grow. New 
rural development strategies should take lnt» jBOoount the job-creating 
potential of anall business -anff entrepceneurship, especially in finding 
and f illtog loo al -" iiie h ea r. m also eiphaslze rSs neeS for more 
Kna^agFtma^ -aiterprlse and the need to create new networks and 
partnerships to si;c]port alternative approaches to rural develOFment. 

Wb conclude by Identifying some ways rural schools and rural 
eAjcation can more effectively support oomainlty economic develocuBnt. 
Specifically %n oiphaslze the need for pw«Hri<fvj wund basic education 
and t raining students ta beoema Hbrf capable of innovation, entre- 
pyanewrarap and working as madsers of anall problem solving teora. m 
also CB|nafi2e the need for continuing educaCibn, more educational 
attention paid to the locaUty, and educaUonal partnerships that can 
oontrtbut* to both Improved education and luproved prospects for 
oanmmity eoonoraic dsvelqawt. *- t-^ 

Ihe p^ier ooncludes with a review of some innovative approaches to 
llricing rural education with rural revitatlonallzation. A resource 
bibliography is attached. 
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'Oxme rural oamunities who have survived tte barrages of social and 
eooncmic diange of the past 80 years, continue to confront threats to 
their vitality and even existence as a nev wave of national econanic 
restructuring swe^ the land. 

rte threats to rural oannunitits' survival during the first half of 
this century were largely attributable to the skultaneous 
industriaUzation of agriculture and the urban econany. The 
mechanization of agriculture released farm labor that boaning urtan 
industry was able to absorb. Substantial rural populaticn (and econanic) 
decline resulted as rural people ncived to where tl jobs were. Pural to 
urban migration, e^>ecially of youth, became as predictable as death and 
taxes. Industrialization of the eccnoiy, mechanization of agriculture and 
increased productivity of each went hand in hand. As farms dianged so, 
of necessity, did agricultural ooninunities. T^ll the while rural and 
urban differences were becoming less distinct - rural America was 
becoming phased into an industrially based nass society. 

Rural schools played a praninent role in this rural-urban inversion . 
Rural camunities invested in the education of their youth who took their 
literacy and skills with than to cash in in urban labor markets. It is 
difficult to overstate the extent to which rural Anerica subsidized the 
nation's eoonomic growth through a continuing stream of literate and 
skilled workers ijifaued with a work ethic (Bowles and Gintis, 1974). 
Clearly the country was well served by this movonent - the benefit to 
rural localities is much more difficult to assess. As hunan capital 
theorists were to later en^iasize (e.g. Schultz, 1961; Mincer, 1979; 
Bomnan, 1979) this tide of rural to urban hunan capital, if not the 
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engine of national eoononlc growth, was certainly a major source of it's 
fuel. This era spawned much of the oonveriticnal wisdjro ve continue to 
exercise today aujut the relationship between education and econanlc 
development: conventional wisdom that now tends to inhibit the 
innovation in both education and economic developnent that current 
circunstanoes necessitate. -Ito paraphrase one author (Castle, 1986) our 
Mral institutions have been remarkably feithful to the purposes they 
were created to serve, but the times have changed and so have the 
problems. 

I«B will enphasize that our recent history has generated an eooncnic 
dev<*lop««it and an educational orthodoxy both of which appear to have 
catUvBd some of their usefulness. The value of those orthodoocies for 
rural economic development and rural education is particularly suspect 
because changed oonditions make it incieasingly inpcobable that rural 
industriaUzation wUl come to the rescue of rural economies, it is no 
more likely that rural oorammities wiU be able to continue to afford and 
justly all the features of the oonventional, ocaprehensive school. 
Creativity and innovation is needed in both areas. Creative ooipling at 
the conmmity level of education and development in the service of rural 
revitalization may be one of the mare ftultflil innovations, lb eiplpy a 
term of currency, there is potential for substantial synergism by making 
that ooiBMction. 

Becmim recent events have so shifted the landscape of eooncnic 
developnent we wUl direct our attention initially to recent trends and 
how these are contributing to new economic developnent prescriptions and 
practices - both for rural oomunities and for the nation. Pcom our 
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perspective this alternative econonic developnent agenda is cjpening the 
door widely for creative coupling of education and catmunity econonic 
developnent. 

Creation of & New Rural Plateau 

•Bie problems created for rural oonrunities by the long-texm 
HEchanization of agriculture and the exodus of trained nanpower began to 
cone clearly into focus by the late 1950's. At that tine rural America 
was still predondnantly agricultural but the consequenoes of 
uni-directional change had beocne obvious (DiUman, 1986). Media 
articles began to appear with regularity forecasting the "death- of rural 
ocraminities.. Hie first rural developnent legislation, uncoupled fixm 
agriculrure, appeared during the Eisenhouer adninistration and gained 
nanentun through the range of "social" programs spawned during the War On 
Poverty (Hobbs, 1979) . Concurrently the Interstate Highw^ system was 
begun. A round of rural restructuring was under way that would have a 
profound effect on everything rural - from schools, to enplqyment and 
lifes^les. 

With the stage this set assimilation of rural Mnerica into the imss 
society aooeleiated frcn 1960-1980. For muiy reasons, including such 
major infrastructure inver/bnents as the Interstate systan, greatly 
inptoved highMays, many urban based goods-producing industries, in search 
of la«r costs of prc^tion, especiaUy labor, ftjund oanmmities with 
open axns in rural America. Rural oonnunities had beccne anxious to fill 
the econcmic void created by a shrlnJdng agricultural base. They not 
only laid out ttie welocme mat, but through their own industrial 
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developnent efforts they added induoenents and recruited industries 
wishing to expand or relocate. Thus a marriage was conswinated. 
Industries, especially mature product, goodis producing industries, 
largely dependent on relatively lew skill labor, ncved to the 
oountryside. By the middle 1970' s manufacturing aploymnt had emsrged 
as the single lax^gest source of rural inoom (Pulver, 1986). Fran 1960 
to 1975 grtjwth in rural manufacturing enployment exceeded that in 
metropoUtan America by a substantial margin (Bradshaw, 1982). A new key 
to short-run survival and eocncnic vitality of many rural cannunities had 
been found. 

QancuixenUy other changes were contributing to further urbanizing 
rural America. lh|»rtant among thiem was the rural population turnaround, 
which, during the 1970'8, produced an unprecedented net novansnt of 
people from urban to rural areas (WtodweU, 1982). Bie reasons were 
iwltiple - more rural factory jobs was one; large ntnfaers of retirees, 
free to have guarnnteed retirement checks sent to whatever address they 
chose, began to choose rural addresses; yet another contributor was the 
many urban people yix> moved ftirther from their city-based jobs to 
outlying rual oonninities in search of what they perceived to be the 
superior quality of Ufe of the anall town, other factors such as the 
search fior dunestic energy and the national growth. in denand for outdoor 
"creation also playwl a part. Ail added new oonponents to the rural 
economic bas^ ttmm factors diveraifled rural eooncmlea and notivatad 
talk of a rural renaissanoe during the 197C's. But the "rural revival- 
proved to be short-Uved as the agricultural crisis of the I980's hit, 
sone factories, having danonstrated their mobility by naving to rural 
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areas, again became mobile in favor of off-shore locations (Bluestcne and 
Harrison, 1982), and an energy crisis was transfonted into an energy 
glut. 

Thus by 1987, save for those rural oaimunities fortunate enough to 
have -chosen" a location vathin ccnnuting range of growing metropoUtan 
areas, and those which continue to attract ex-urbanites in search of 
recreation or a country retirement, rural ccmnunities generally find 
themselves confronted with a shrinking econcmic base. A shrinking 
eoonomic base translates into fewer jobs, an ability to si^port a analler 
population, and declining revenue to support needed pubUc services, 
including education. The decline has occurred slnply because over the 
past 15 years, there has been virtually no anplpyment growth in the 
nation's ^pods-producing industries (manufacturing, construction, mining, 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries) -the enterprises rural locaUties 
had becane most dependent on (Gamick, 1985; Pulver, 1986). Consequently 
many rural oomunities today no longer see eooncmic develo(xnent as only 
desirable - it has become essential. 

But the question has become: what kind of rural eoonanic development 
is feasible, possible? Can rural ocrammitiea expect to swim against the 
current of national and international economic trwds? Hardly any of the 
traditional oonponents of the rural eoonomic base are prime candidates 
for notable growth. While rural localities did capture a larger share of 
manufacturing enplcyment during the 1960's and 1970's, this proved to be 
at the bade end of the curve since concunently nearly all net national 
enployment grwth vos being generated by the service sector (Bender, 
1987). nationally, industrial restructuring was and is occurring 
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(Tienda, 1986). Entrepreneurshlp (Drucker,1985) , flex-syswan production 
(Heidi, 1983), advanced servic«8 (Noyelle,1983) , venture capital, amll 
business developnent (Shdth and Fulver, 1981), finding "niches", 
knowledge-based development (Deaton, 1986) etc. have begun to replace 
"smokestadc chasing" in the lexicon of both national and rural econanic 
developnent. Oonpetitiveness has beoone the goal and nei^ approaches are 
regarded as necessary to achieving it. But what tools does rurril America 
have to work with in its quest for econanic developnent? What is the 
"lay of the land"? 



The Changed Contour of Rural Anerioa: A Different Social and Eocncndc 
Landscz^ 

Hie 1960*8 and 70* s transfonnsd rural Anaerica, but did not "solve" 
its perennial eocncmic problans although many OGnramities and regions 
experienced tesixaary relief. But the transformations did shift the 
playing field confronting rural oonnunities in their quest fw continued 
existence. Mb review seme of the features of the changed landscar^ 
because there are indications that many adninistrators and poUcy makers 
ocxitinue to think of a rural America and a national eooncny that no 
longer exists (Castle, 1986). Chances far progress are likely to be 
improwBd if efforts are based on a rural Amsrica that is really "out 
there- rather than ens that is presunad to exist, or rennfjered to have 
existed. Sons features of the 1987 model of rural Anerica include: 

1. Rural ocnnunity dependence - Most of the causes of rural 
comunlty change originated frcxn outside the ocnnunity (Wilkinson, 1986) . 
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Farm product, tinber, energy and other P?*njral resource prices are not 
established locally - they are detexnined by national and international 
markets; rural ocnnunlties did not decide on their own to either move a 
factory to their corpunity or to close it down (Surrois, 1982). The 
forces of national and international change have caused rural oatnunities 
to beoexne more dependent - dependent for their econanic existence on 
factors over which they nsve increasingly little control. Staall rural 
eoonanies hacve had few defenses against change - their increased external 
dependence has made than more vulnerable. 

2. ftiral diversity - Recent eoononic changes have not occurred 
unifioimly across rural America. rttete has been uneven develofswnt. 
Pural Industrialization was largely concentrated in the South and ftest 
(Hosenfeld, et.al. 1985; Bluestone and Itorrison, 1982). Growth and 
decline in energy developaent took place mostly in the ftest and 
Southwest. AS agriculture became more ccranercial, it also became m3re 
geographically concentrated. The farm crisis of thft 1980 'a has been 
predcminantly a crisis of the upper Midnest. Because of growth of other 
fijuroes of rural inane agriculture now ranks well down the list ancng 
rural inccne producers although many rural oomunities continue to be 
principally dependent on it. Retirement inccme now Accounts for several 
times more rural inocme than agriculture (Bradstpw, 1982/ Suimers :.nd 
Hirachl, 1985) . Rural ccnnunities within 50 miles of major metnpoUtan 
areas are iMming how to ocpe with growth while spatially isolated 
fanning oommsiities struggle to survive. Enclaves of urban affluence have 
sprung up in rural locaUtles having outdoor recreation amenities. But 
rural America continues to harbor a disproportionate share of the 
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nation's poverty. Much of the rural poverty is concentrated in what have 
been labeled persistently poor counties - counties that have ranained 
among the bottom 10 percent In inoone since 1950. These counties are 
largely populated by minorities - the Southeast having a major share 
(Daft, 1982). 

Therefore talk about rural America in general is not very 
productive; local circunstanoes and opportunities ^'ary too greatly. A 
strategy that makes sense for one rural cownunity might well be a failure 
in another (Nachtigal, 1980) . 

3. HegionaUzation of rural comnunities and services - A persistent 
ijnage, firmly eniaedded in nostalgia, portrays rural America as ccnfxssed 
of relatively autonomous and self-sufficient ccninunities having a high 
degree of social cohesion and identity. But, stimulated by inpravei 
higfways and daninanoe of a "bigger is better" notion of efficiency, many 
connunities have lost social and econaoic functions to larger towns. 
Instead of being "caBplfifJ* -oannunities, they have becaie partial 
ccnramities at best. AppUcation of the industrial themes of 
centralization, specialization and consolidation contributed to more 
rural services becoming oonaentrated in larger towns and small cities. 
Sdiools, health care, retail trade, vocational schools, govemnent 
adnlnistrative seivloes, etc. have become nore centralized. Ccnn?iting to 
warlc in other comunitles hat also beccme a widely practiced rural 
adaptation to shrinking local job prospects. CtJnsequenUy today's rural 
resident typically patronizes a ranter of towns, spends a lot of tiite on 
the road, and participates in what might be temed "regional 
ccraiunities". Not only have many smaller ocnmunities lost economic and 
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aexvloa ftmctionfl but they have cx>rre8pondingrly lost a part of the social 
attadnant their residents feel towerd the locality. The concept of 
rural camunity has changed substantially. (Suimers, 1986; Wilkinson, 
1986) . 

4. Incorporation of rural services into national "systaie"- There 
is a national tradition of ipcal/connunity control of services, 
especially education. But the general thrust of change has been to 
substantially ret'-jce local autonony and to incorporate nore rural 
services, fiscally, adhdnistratively, and programnatically into state and 
national systana (Apple, 1982; Spring, 1982) . Fart of the inpetus has 
been increased state and national funding, intended to "equalise" 
cpiality; another important contributor has been increased 
professionalization of services, especially education. A benefit to 
rural cconunitiss has been additional fiscal support for their services; 
costs include reduced adaptability of local services to the environnent 
they serve and greater dep e ndence (Castle, 1986) . To a great extmt this 
trend contributed to standardiziiig education - an effect which also 
reduces the potential for needed rural institutional innovation. 

Since rural Anerioa, both eoonnaically and socially, has beccne noxe 
incorporated into the national "systan", changes oorurrlng nationally 
also hive an inportant influence on rural localities. Me turn now to 
amm of the national changes which have rural inplications. 
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Ohe Current Eoonamc and Social Envlxonent 



Although Jifferent authors have ooined different terms to describe 
changes, there is a growing realization that megatrends are occurring 
and, like rural America, the entire national eoonany is undergoing 
transformation. Econanic internationalization and a corresponding shift 
away from mass production of standardized goods to more of a service 
based econony are t*)c of the more frequently cited features (thurow, 
1985) . 

Evidence of the lestructuring is tr be found all around us. 
Eooncmic news presents a ndxed bag. On the one hand it stresses that 
more jobs are being created, jthafe the muter of people enplofyed stands at 
an all time high, that the eooncmic reooivery is continuing. But 
concurrently there are other trends that are pronpting concern about 
national eooncmic ccapetitiveness. Gross national product continues to 
grow, but its rate of growth is slow, m most eooncmic sectors labor 
productivity has stagnated and has faUen well behind other imjor 
industilal nations (Biurow, 1985) . Otere is a contention that the U.S. 
has shifted from being a center of higher value production to lower value 
production (the growth of service eni>liiyment is frequently cited as a 
reason). Reidi (1983) for exanple, observes thjit i*»ile the U.S. is 
gaining automobile assenbly plants with Japanese name plates, much of the 
higher value production of the sophisticated caiponents is occurring in 
Japan, ohe lower value asaenfcly of those ooaixsnents is taking place 
here. Growth of the service sector has meant that many of the new jobs 
being created are at or only sliglitly above miniman ymge (Bluestone and 
Hai.Tison, 1982). fJcMowr services is a ocoplex category ain^ 
oonpensation (and skills) of service workers varies fxm the mininoa 
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vwges of cxxinter workers at fast ftxxJ restaurants to the highest levels 
of ooniwisation for say, neurosurgeons and corporate lawyers (Nbyelle, 
1983) . Because of the surge of lew wage enploymiant, family InccroB (in 
constant dollars) has declined over the past 15 years even though there 
has been a substantial increase in the muter of multiple inccme families 
as women enployed outside the heme has become the norm. 

National Transformations: From Mass Society to Multiple CJption 

Dillman (1986) has portrayed these transfonntions on the foUowing 
<*art. He shews three fundamentally different eras that have 
characterized the U.S. this century. The earUest of these - the era of 
oonnunity control (fundamental to many of our ideas about rural 
conmunities)- is pretty well past, while another - the one he refers to 
as an information age is in ascendance. 

Dillman, is joined by others (e.g. Peich, 1983; Drucker, 1985; 
•nwrow, 1985; Naiabitt, 1982) in noting that during the 1920*3 the mass 
society began to gain daninance, and a long term process becar. of 
incorporating local uniquenesses, interests, and needs under a national 
industrial and managnLnt-doBinated unteella. Local concerns and ways of 
doing things became subordinated to those of the larger society, once in 
motion the twin principles of management and nass gained mcmentun and so 
transftansd the society that by the 1960 's the U.S. could be fairly 
characterized as a mass society. But analysts observe that the mss 
society is now losing its dominance, its place being taken by what 
Dillman calls an information age - an era likely to be doidnated by 
information and information technology. While the nass society operated 
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on the prindplfi of centralization, information age technology creates a 
potential for deoentraUzation. Ttie standardization of everything that 
was a hallmark of the mass society is eroding as an operational 
principle. In its place a multiple option society is in the making - one 
in whi* it is no longer as clear as it once might have been who is 
eKployed and who isn't, wno is a student and who isn't, who is imrried 
and who isn't, e^c. (Naisbitt, 1982; Annison, 1982) . 

So the U.S. is now regarded as in a period of transition. But 
transitions are never as smooth as they appear to be when portr^ on a 
chart. Tranaitions can be confusing and new directions unclear. It is 
the translUon from one set of operating rules (orthodoxy) to another 
that contributes to the mixed performance of the U.S. eooncny today. 
Change creates opportunities for addiaonal change and it is the 
transformationa undervny that inspire repeated calls for innovation in 
the very institutions we have con to take ..ost fcr granted. But as 
Icheiser ha , observed - nothing so persistently evades our attention as 
that vMLch we take for granted. 



our Inheritance Prom the Mass Society - Oominanoe of Management 

Robert Reich (1983) refers to the era of the mass society as the era 
of nanagBoent. FMm: Drudcer (1986) , hiraelf a major contributor to the 
scientific nnagenenk Uterature, echoes that observation. The idea and 
pcactioB of scientific managBnent was a key to the U.S. achieving it's 
past position of international industrial dcninanoe. It was the creation 
of assenbly lines and learning bar to manage (ooordinate) large mniaers 
of specialized workers that was a catalyst to increased industrial 
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out|2Ut. The application of principles of management to mass production 

resulted in greater productiOT efficiency. Output increased 

significantly, and "econcndes of scale" became one of the more proninent 

organizing principles. Efficiency was declared to be associated %d.th the 

size of the organization. Ihe larger the organization tte greater the 

presuned efficiency. The average cost of management declined the more 

units it effectively managed. Labor productivity also increased with the 

efficiency and vmge rates increased aoocrdingly. National eooncmi^: 

grcwth and a grcwing middle class which sustained growing mass 

oonsuifstion were important outoanes. 

Ihe effectiveness of the principles of management in the workplace 

led to their being extended and becoming and integral part of doing 

things throughcut the whole society (Edson, 1982). Oliey became the 

society's organizing principles: applied not only in the work place but 

in schools, health care, social services, governnent bureaucracies, even 

diurdes and charitable organizations. As suggested by Reich: 

"Managerialian offered Anerica a set of organizing principles at 
precisely the tine (the 1920 's) when nany Americans sensed a need 
for greater organization, and these principles soon sbapei every 
dcminant American institution precisely as they helped those 
institutions beocne dcminant. The logic of routine, large-scale 
manufacturing first shaped it's original business environnent and 
then permeated the larger social environnent. An American society 
cnbraoed and duplicated it because it was the very engine of 
prosperity." (1983:149) 

Ihe principles of mass and management were ccnblned to create the mass 
media, mass transit, mass merchandising, etc. 
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Hie Effect of Managonent on Education 

AS the principles of management were being extended to edixation and 
being adapted by schools a perceptible shift in educational practices, 
methods, and goals occurred. Schools becama institutions to be managed, 
efficiency became a standard for judging management effectiveness, and 
management was ftwnd to work best (be more efficient) if both inputs and 
oatputs became more standardized. Bow education occurred beome a neasure 
for evaluating its effectiveness. Uniqueness (of student, teacher, 
locality, etc.) vies presuned to contribute to Inefficiency and mis 
therefore to be discouraged. Innovations were encouraged but vexm 
largely addressed to methods of Imasovlng efficiency (output per unit of 
input) . OonsequenUy by the 1960's schools had become strongly oomnitted 
to the economic principles of standardized mass production and attendant 
notions of efficiency - an organizational ideology which inspired the 
title of David ayadc's educational critique "Ihe One Best Systan" (1974) . 
It was the extension of this organizational ideology of the school to 
rural looaUties (consolidation was broadly instigated to achieve 
organizational efficiencies) (Sher, 1977) that ma an Inportant feature 
of what we referred to above as the inoorporation of rural i nstitutions 
into a national systn. LpoaUty agendas. Including rural locaUtles, 
became subordinate to the national agenda. 

OonMqpjsnay schools were beoaning efficient and effective agencies 
of inOistrlal socialization as weU as providing fbr basic education and, 
in more recent years, for student's marioetable skiUs. By the 1960'8 
educators and eooncmic leaders allte were beccmlng ccmnltted to 
enployability of graduates as a major expectation of the role of schools. 
A key to success in the mass society was mobility - geographically, 
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socially, cxxupatlonally. Providing students 'vith the capability of 
being mobile becaian a proninent public e3q)ectation. A mass society also 
produced a mass labor nartet that the products of the schools vwre to be 
prepared for* 

Where the regular sciiool was failing to provide marketable skills and 
mobility, vocational training schools and programs were added to provide 
an alternative track, lb a very great extent therefore education and the 
eoononiy oonsiBanated a symbiotic relationship. It was not so much a case 
of negotiating an explicit partnership regarding the content of education 
and training as it «ns a case of parallel developnent through enploying 
ooRinon methods of production. Students v4» successfully worked their way 
through the school system found few surprises when they entered the world 
of work. 

Both the schooling experience and the skills acquired contributed to 
the human capital an industrial society was demanding. Htgnan capital 
entodies the notion that students acquire both work and organizational 
habits and attitudes to function in the world of work, and also the 
manual and mental skills that are appUcable to production (Bownan, 
1979) . 
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Educaticn and Eoononic Defvelopnent - A National F^rqiective 

Evolution of the relationship betMBcsi education and econcny makes it 

difficult to interpret and understand change in either one without 

recourse to the other. Many contend that the econcny's influence on the 

school has been more profound than the school's influence on the eooncny. 

role of the eoonon/ in shaping the ideology and practice of schooling 

is afshaaized fay one author who notes that: 

"Between 1880 and 1920 a relationship was estabUshed between work 
and schooling that became pexnanently entedded in both the structure 
and Ideology of Anerican public schooling. Bjis relationship - 
manifested in a new belief that pubUc schools could, and indeed 
should, prepare youth for work - rapidly becane a part of the 
predondnant orthodu^ that oontinues to tihape and lindt educational 
thought and practice today." (Edson, 1982:145) 

But the contribution of education to economic growth has *i r> beccme 
a cornerstone of economic orthodoocy and public values. Schultz (1961) 
won the Nobel Prize for his work identl^ing how much of Anerica's past 
century of economic growth oould be attributed to the "hiiimn capital" 
produced by schooling and education. Schultz and others docmented that 
the amount of the nation's eooncmlc growth couldn't be accounted for 
solely ty increases in the quantity of land, labor, and capital 
(Williamson, 1979). Human capital theory asserts that it is changes in 
the quaUty of labor (skills, habits) that. accounts for the dlfftaenoe. 

In addition one of the most firmly hold beliefs amcxig Americans of 
«U aodo-aoonomlc levels, despite quite a bit of evidence to the 
contrary, is that education is the path to upward nobility, the '^my to 
get ahead", the great equalizer (Bowles and Glntis, 1974; JenrJcs, 1972) . 

conviction is that both individual and public investnents in 
education are rewarded in the mrket place. 
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The inportanoe of the connection between eoonoiy and education is 
undersooted by the amount of public attention being focused on each 
today. It is doubtful for exanple, if one could find nany state 
governors vto wouldn't identify the two major oonoems of their state as 
education and eoonanic growth, states might differ only in the order 
they report those two oonoems, or which they £«l is cause and which is 
effect - more investment in education to produce eoonanic growth, or more 
eooncniic growth in order to be able to afford education. However a 
consensus is moving tamxd the side of education being a "cause" of 
econaidc developnent, to wit a lead story frcm the St. Louis Dispatch: 

-The fiiture of Missouri's eoonony and job opportuniUes hinges on 
dramatic inproveoents in the quality of the state's public 
education, says a report issued Ihursday by a high-level panel 
ccmnissioned by Governor John Aahcroft... Ohere will be no 
significant econcndc opportunities unless we have a strong education 
system and a high Uteracy rate' said Missouri Secretary of State 
Roy Blunt, a oo-chainnan of the panel, which is called the Missouri 
Opportunity 2000 Cttnnission." «" ru.»B«uri 

The foundation of public concern appears to be the recent 
perfomanoe of both education and the eooncny. we described above tl» 
conoem fior a growing lade of oaqpetitiveness in the eoonc y. But on 
the educatixm side, the Nation At Risk (1983), and mny subsequent 
critiques of the parfbflnanoe of the educational system have captured 
national attontlon. The nation has been Jtinulated to wonder why, as its 
Investment in edxaticn has increaaed both absolutely and relatively over 
the past two decades, educational performanoe, measured both by student 
test scores, and indirectly by the prodartlvi^y of the graduates, has 
declined (Biurow, 1985) . This peroeption of eoonanic and educational 
performanoe problons has emerged in tandem, and is inspiring sone new 
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perspectives about the education - eooncndc deveUonent 
interxelationsliip. 

Responses to perceptions of performance deficiencies have taken tm 
general forms: preservation and change. Preservationistj ar^ue that vge 
nust get back to "basics" in both the econcny and education - that the 
solutions Ue in doing a better job of v*at «e did in the past - 
reindustrialize the eocncny and concentrate on the 3 R's in education. 
Advocates of change argue on the other hand, that the methods and 
emphases of the past are a part of the problan and that there must be 
fundamental change in methods and approaches both in school and at the 
work place; that we nust "work smarter" and that , we must be more 
innovative, creative, and entrepreneurial both eoonanically and 
educationally. We will take the side of change in suggesting Miys in 
vMch education, broadly conceived, and schools in particular might 
participate more directly in Sittapta to revitalize rural oomMnities. 

RUTOiL DEVELQEMENT AND HXJCATION IN THE 1980'S 

The predominant strategy of past rural economic developnent efforts 
leaned strongly toward rural industrialization and faciUtating the 
out-migration of rural ^outh-fiar when enplqyment prospects at heme were 
not bright (Hotts, 1979; a\«eten, 1980). Rural developient was to be 
achieved a ocnbinatlon of addition (adding industry) and subtraction 
'facilitating outadgration so there would be fewer to divide an often 
shrinking rural income pie) . Education was allocated a praninent role in 
the migration strategy (skilled and edacated youth had much better 
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pTMpects tar eoonanically successful migration) but oily a nodest role 
in industrialisation, the effect of education on Industrialization was 
generally indirect. Evidence indicates fiar exnple that rural 
oonnunltles making greater investments in education wexe saneuhat mote 
effective in attracting industry, ceteris paribus (Staith, et. al. 1980; 
a\«eten, 1980). 

The industriaUzatlon strategy, much more than outmigratlon, 
involved federal, state and local collaboration. Federal govemnent made 
large infrastructure investsents that facilitated Industrial relocation 
(programs such as the Appalachla Regional Ccncisslon played a proninent 
role) . Investment in vocational e&icatlan faciUtles was also a part of 
this initiative. States recruited industry and worked on inking an 
attractive industrial enviroment, including tax concessions, and 
localities recruited and added other local induconents (Sinners, 1982) . 
These helping hands of governaent added to the Inclination of many 
industries to mow from areas of higher cost to lower cost ifl h?r - and 
they moved. 

The fact that these initiatives were associated with rural 
Indust r iaUza t lon success has made the strategy difficult to set aside 
(Sher, 1986) . f«iile we used the past tense in describing these effbrts 
they actually remain the predcndnant rural developnent strategy today. 
There are fmr rural connunlties of any size that don't retain an 
Industrial OevelopnBnt Ccnralssion. However federal financial si;:pQrt fbr 
rural developnsnt has slcMsd to a trickle, state goverments have taken 
up midi of tto slack under "New Federalism" and have IntensifLed their 
Industrial developnent efforts. However, as noted in the Poet-Dlspetch 
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quote above, a broader notion of eoonondc developnent closely tied to 
education liivestraents, has begun to replace the industrial relocation 
strategy. 

The C^portunity Structure for Rural Oonitunity Booncmic Developnent 

Within this context we cite the following as sons of the factors on 
v*iich an alternative niral eoonanic develafaent strategy should be bas^: 

1. For the past 20 years there has been virtually no enplqyment 
grwth in goods-producing industries. Natural resouroe industries have 
exhibited a similar trend (Gamidc, 1985; Tienda, 1986; 1\deeten, 1986). 
Uiose trends are liJcely to continue. However there is scne potential £br 
rural oomunities in "adding value" to the raw naterials they have 
traditionally produoed. 

2. Ctonversely employment in service industries increased rapidly in 
both metro and -OTBtro areas frcm 1969-1984. Much of this growth 
appears to be associated with enduring changes in demography, household 
incane, consumer tastes and technology. Nationally this growth will 
likely continue, but where and what is a question that confronts rural 
ccDinunlties. 

HcwBver ncn-mstro service sector enployinent growth has trailed the 
rate of matro area growth during the past 8 years after mtching the 
metro growth rate from 1969-1976. Hhe earUer rapid rural service 
aiployment grcwth mis associated with the corresponding growth in 
goods-producing industries. As rural goods-producing enployment growth 
sloMsd; so too did service enploymsnt (Bender, 1987) . However anith and 
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Pulver ophasize that there is a substantial potential for 
nonnanufacturing business developnent in rural areas (1981). They 
aiphasize the presence of "niches" available to exploit both for 
expanding the oonnunity export base and in providing services for v*iich 
there is a locally viable danand. One source of inoone and oployment 
itultlpUers that many loral ccwnunities have overlooked is the increased 
anount of cash transfer payments received by retired persons. Sunners 
and Hirschl (1985) report for exanple that approodmately $4,000 of Social 
Security payments (not counting related inocne fron other sources such as 
retirenent programs, dividends, interest, etc.) is sufficient to produce 
one job. This ccnpares with the need for over $91,000 in nanufiK±uring 
payroll and $65,000 in agricultural sales to produce one additional job. 

Because of the growing significance of service sector oplq^ment, 
sane analysis has been directed toMsrd differentiating the servioesj 
sector (Amlngton and odle, 1980; NCyelle, 1983). "Advanced services" 
(Nqyelle, 1983,) which includes those haviTig a substantial scientific, 
knowledge, or technological foundation, have beccme a major coi^onent of 
metropoUtan econcmic developnent but have contributed little to rural 
comunity development (IVneten, 1984) . Sane ontend however that there 
is a potential fca: more knowledge-based rural developnent. 

3. Rxwledge based rural econcmic develcpnent is being advocated 
nore strongly (Deaton, 1986; Hobbs, 1986; Reich, 1983; •Rgeeten, 1984) as 
a conoonitant of industrial restructuring. it is ar^ that the 
Intentional application of knowledge and technology as principal 
production inputs holds an iii|»rtant key to future econonic developnent 
at all levels. The adnonition is that ice must work "soarter". Sane of 
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the specf^lar growth in "high tech" industries has reinforced this 
orientation. But knowledge based econondc developnent is far nore 
ooiprehensive than -high tech-. Productivity in virtually all sectors 
can be substantially increased by the mctte effective and deliberate 
appUcation of knowledge (Deaton, 1986; Ihuraw, 1985) . 

WhiLi many are justifiably skeptical of the x^l developnent 
potential of technology based enterprise (e.g. ax«eten, 1984) it is 
useful to recall that one Of the nost significant knowledge based 
industries of this century was the hybridization of agricultural seeds 
and livestock. industry had its origin in such rural places as Oocn 

Rapids and Hanpton, Iowa, Dekalb, Illinois, etc. 

Liportant to the rural developnent potential of knowledge based 
enterprise however is fashioning new linkages between rural oomnunities 
and/or entrepreneurs and scuras of specialized" knowledge, such as for 
exanple state and regional colleges and universities (Hcbbe, i986). 

4. Although it has been zeoognized for several years that a 
mjority of the nation's new aplps^ent is being generated by anall 
business (Birch, 1979; 1985), that reaUzation is just beginning to 
occupy a nore visible position among econanic developnent strategies. 
Job creation is beginning to replace -snotai stack- chasing as a strategy, 
■ftat shift is supported by the better odds for success in job creation, 
i^etentlon and eiq^anaion. As indicated by Cwfbell: 

-^J^°'°°° potential businesses to be chased, ten 
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Conversely Campbell and associates cite a Mall street Jcunuil article 
which reports that, of the 17 million American emll businesses, about 
one million have both the inclinaaon and capacity for substantial growth 
and significant job generation. They suggest that one miUion small 
firms with a capacity for grcwth present bettjer odda than pursuing one of 
the 1800 relocations. 

However scne recent reseanA (Aimington and Odle, 1982; Miller, 
1985) has questioned how nuch enployment growth is actually attributable 
to anall independeiit enterprise. These researchers find that a 
substantial amount of the growth in businesses daesifl-d as anall, is 
actually owned and/or controlled by larger finw. Despite these caveats, 
"thinking anall" has beocme an Inhabitant in the donain of econcnlc 
developnant strategy at all levels. It is also a perspecUve nore In 
acoord with rural realities. 

5. Recognition of the ijiportance of anall business to job creation 
has contributed to the "entrBprenet!r" becoming the new darling of 
eoonomic developnant. Strategies are onerging which erjshasize finding, 
training, and supporting entrepreneurs who have a capacity to initiate 
new enterprises with growth potential (Pulver, 1985; 1986) . 

A strength of the anall business-entrepreneur strategy for analler 
rural locaUties is that anall enterprises can meet Inportant local 
needs, be note re^xxisive to local influences, adapt to local conditions 
and may be less likely to migrate (Sheridan, 1985) . 

Although anall businesses are more likely to "belong" to their 
ooBBunity, and to cluster around less "cyclically sensitive industries" 
(Sheridan, 1985) there are some downsides. They tend to be concentrated 
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in lew vage Industries and their risk of "failure" is presined to be 
high. flamms the late Albert Shapero (1983) debunks the pzesuied 
fWlure rate of entrepreneurs. He contends that the reported feilure 
rates are Inflated - that many of the "failures" are "repeat offenders"; 
entrepreneurs vto begin several different enterprises before they find 
one that makes it. ifiey contribute to fidlure rates without having 
actually failed. 

Also relatively Uttle appears to be known about the difference in 
failure rate between anall camuniaes and large ones. StaaU camunities 
can be presumad to present fewer risks if the enterprise maets local 
needs. 

n^Jortant to rural econcmic developnent is that anaU 
business/enterprise is within the rasouroe capabiUty of most rural 
'-•^ties, can provide an eaananic trunsitlon, and premises more 
c».ctain, although possibly less apectacular, returns en invertnent than 
putting all the econcmic dsvelcposnt eggs in the basket of industrial 
relocation. Several researchers also enfiiasize that there are voxe 
niches fbr knowledge based and sustainable anil enterprises, that 
ccrabine both higher wages and gzcwth potential, than have been ff V^^ in 
rural areas (Deaton, 1986| Flora and Darling, 1986) . 

6. BaoncmLc develApnent, especially at state, and local levels, has 
largely been tbn danain of business people and uooncmic developmt 
«I»ciall8ta. But a viable and equitable connunity eooncny is everyone's 
business and it is now being eofihasized that economic developnent ef fbrts 
are more likely txy be sucoessful if the base of collaboration is 
broadened - if more se^nents of the oamunity are involved (Flora and 
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Darling, 1986» Green, 1984» Deaton, 1986» Sher, 1986; Wilkinson, 1986). 
Scne analysts (Suimexs, 1986» WiUdnson, 1986) contend that there is a 
differencse betveen developnent of the oomunity and develcpient in the 
oonnunity. Bcxnomic developtBnt can occur within the ccnmunity but 
contribute little to a stronger sense of canraunity. !»» atgunent is that 
developnait of the ocnninity can contribute to eoonanic develcimait but 
that the reverse doesn't necessarily follow. They contend that new local 
eoonanic developnent partnerships must be forged. Flora and Darling 
eniiiasize the value of creating a broadly representative oomunity 
unbrella organization as a necessary feature of developnut both in and 
of the ccnnunity. ^ 

The Southern Grcwth Policies Board (1984) , Green (1984) and others 
eniJhasize the need for new and different kinds of public-private 
partnerships in the nane of econonic development. Even as uncotpling is 
being described as a feature of industrial restructuring, new form of 
cabling (networking has beccne a buzz word) are being enfiiasized as 
essential to achieving goals of broad interest such as eoonanic 
developnent. 

In suRinary the current opportunity structure for rural caimunity 
eoonanic developnent is a oodbination of good news and bad. The bad 
oanes In the foon of little grcwth potential for those sectors that ivscve 
served as the backbone of njral eoononies. Ifie good news however is that 
emerging perspectives on eoonanic developnent better "fit" the 
circunstanoes of most rural oanninities and presont therefore viable 
alternatives to the past preoccqpation with industrial developoent. we 
turn oar attention new to specific features of rural ramunity eoononies 
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%Mdi insist be taken into acxsunt, inooxporated into needs assesanents, in 
nounting apprcpriate and Ijcality xele\«ant new OGnnunity econanic 
developnent initiatives. 

Some Ruzal-Specific Eooncnic Developnent Constraints 

VirtuaUy all zuxal ocmnunities, save those who have been literally 
sfc»llo*»d by metropolitan sprawl, are characterized by population 
diqiersion. The diversion poses unique pcoblans in proidding quality 
ocrammity services at a low cost per capita (!I\«eten, 1986) . A part of 
the :niral conniinity defvelcpnent agenda must be addressed to hov to 
ovexoams the costs of space in continuing to provide needed public 
services, especially education. 

Oonpared with metropolitan areas rural counties have e^iproodinrtely 
twice the rate of aelf-snployment as metropolitan counties. 
Self-«plojiBBnt is often the only wey a trained person in a anall 
ccDnunity can market their skill (Sher, 1977). The prevalence of 
self-eaploynent hcMsver causes widely used eooncndc indicators of 
econcndc distress such as unenploynent, to be invalid measures (?23rsching 
and Sa{p, 1977; Konching and Lasley, 1985} T^«eten, 1986) . Ihe actual 
rate of UMsplcymant in a rural xea has bean found to be several times 
higher then the official reported rate (Cole, 1984: Kbrsching and 
iMMlMr/, 1985) . This poses a distinct disadvantage to rural workers since 
being "officially unenployed" is often a condition for eligibility for 
various services including subsidized training. 
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Conaequently the degree of rural connunity eooncndc distress nay be 
nuch higher than reflected by unatplqyment statistics. Uhderenployment 
of large mnters of self-etplpyed persons is a more pranlnetit rural 
problem than xma i^lrytpi^ , 

in general rural canwnities have lower per capita inccre, higher 
poverty rates, higher dependency rates and lower labor force 
participation rates. These are all triggers fbr various kinds of public 
labor force t-^iixOng and plaoenent prograw and poUciM^ Yet because of 
population dispersion and the prevalence of rural self^lpyment, access 
to these services is difficult, if non-existent, in many rural 
locaUties. 'I\«eten concludes: 

^J^^^i^^^ ^ Senaral education, research, and 

welfere prograns have had a large and genirally^iitivB 
aocioeoa«^ inpact but that public Swr forollSlciL f_ fS 
disadvantaged workers have had, at best, a mi»d Scord.- (1986:8? 

Therefore either isgxoved access to such services or alternative means of 

providing than, is of great potential in{»rtance to rural ooonunities, 

especially those undergoing major eoononic dislocations as in the case of 

farm crisis comunities or those experiencing a factory closing. 

Rural oonnunitles are characterized by another feature which mist be 

atoJled In any intsntlonal effort to enlist local education efforts in 

the cause of eooncnic dsvelxjpnent. Itoal ocranunities have been labeled 

-MicropoUtan- (TWeeten and Brinkman, 1977) . ihese micro labor markets 

are typically characterized by a diversity of occupations and trades but 

with foi/ occipants of e«ch. Consequently there is a limited replaoanent 

or expansion donand for any trade or skill. A ocmmnity might offte a 

good economic niohe for say, a trained body and fender person, but would 
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be unable to acocninodate all the graduates of a body and fender class. 
But Hatching this potential for ptoductivB placement In the micro-eoonony 
runs counter to prevailing nethods of skill training. Training is 
typically offered to "classes of students" following the dictates of 
efficienci' in training. But the micro-narket doesn't have the capacity 
to absorb all the trainees - the option for most is either to leave, or 
to seek enployment in an occupation or trade other than \*at they were 
trained for. Neither of those options produces much of a return on the 
locaUty's training investment, ihere is a need in rural irv^utt^ to 
modify approaches to training to better meet local needs and market 
capacities. 

We turn now to sane opportunities for schools for join forces with 
other sectors of their ocraiunities in the quest for revitalization. 

Surforting Rural Revitalization: Scne Roles for small Schools 

Because rural sdiools have generally beocme a part of a national 
system of education, their education and training role has typically been 
cast in the context of national, rather than epeciflc local, mai^xswer and 
educational needs and opportunities. Despite our interest in ways 
schools night contribute more directly to local eooncnic development, we 
enphasize first that rriral schools will continue to have a paramount role 
in preparing students to participate in the broader society - including 
migration to sources of advanced education and/or diversified and growing 
apJpyment opportunities. Even if rural eooncmic developnent were to 
"take-off, it is unlikely that all, or even most, rural youth would be 
able to fulfill their educational and occupational aspirations within the 
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oomunity. For students intending to xenaln in the caimunlty, equipping 
them for geogr^c and occupational mobility is no less lnportant. 
Persons lacking abilities for migraaon are not likely to make productive 
contributions to the local eooncny either. 

But if there has been an inbalanoe in the orientation of ccranunity 
schools it has been on the side of neglecting the locality as an object 
of educational and training attention. Biat inialanoe is largely a 
oansequenoe of the standanJization of educational curriculim and 
procedure that has evolved. The locaUty is a fertile and accessible but 
underutilized educational envlronnent. As Eliot Wigglnton (1986) has 
described so well and convincingly in his portrayal of the Pcncfire 
escperlenoe, it is likely that the lessens of school will be more enduring 
if they are connected with the world of experience and familiarity, ffe 
are equally convinced that local economic developonent efforts will njt 
travel far on ignorance of the locaUty and how it operates. 

WB divide our discussion of the role of the schools into two parts: 
(1) changes In eAicatlcnal content, methods and styles that would better 
meet changing hiran capital needs of both ocnrounlty and society, and (2) 
specific methods to mace directly connect education and activities of the 
adiool vLQi ocmnunity aooncmic develoEnent. 

Some Added Ocnponents of Hlaon Capital 



Industrial and societal restructuring have not diminished the 
salience of the Idea of hunan capJ.tal. Indeed more attention is being 
directed to the Inportanoe of education and hiiaan resources than ever. 
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But it ia the kind of htinan capited has that beocne an issue as well as 
the need far more of it. 



relatively iranobile on the 

i^^llS^^.^^^Jf'.'^^^' °^ investments 

in skills, knowledge, and team learning are ocming to be the kev 

determinants of national weU-being.Tciherc iTa? Sed to^Wft 
citizens into higher^ued productLi.- (Reich, 1983:?^ 

The quantity and quaUty of human capital available is an especially 

significant constraint to rural ooniiunity developnent - migrat^ i drained 

it and rural industriaHzatloi did little to create a local doiand for 
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But we suggest that meeting this hiraan capital need wiU require 
more than producing, or retaining in the ocnminilY, more graduates frcm 
the existing conventional prograns. Some adjustamte are required - new 
and different akiUs and ne»r methods of providing then are essential to 
serving rmr approadies to eoGncmic developnent and responding to son of 
the niches in rural locaUties. Sane of the ccn|x»ents of a hman 
capital construct relevant to job creation and rural eooncndc development 
might include: 

1. The need for basic education to provide the skills on which to 
build other oai{)etmcle8. ThU is the &undation. Everything else is 
aeoondary. without a quality basic education students will be hnpered 
in whatever they do and wherever they go - includlns tenaining in the 
locality. 

rhe declining eooncnic base of many rural oonmunities is farther 
jeopardizing the abiUty of their school to provide a sound basic 
education. Consolidation of schools has been the orthodooc solution. But 
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in namy parts of the country populaticsn uispersion makes further 
consolidation iaapractical (Nachtlgal, 1982). in the faoe of other 
threats to the oomunity rural people have gained a renewed appreciation 
of the Inportanoe of the school to the life of the camiunity. 
Oortespondingly resistance to consolidation has grown. 

Many rural oairainities will therefoTB need to seek creative ways of 
providing quaUty basic .education through the secoiOary level. Sharing 
of teachers and other services has beoons a widely practiced adaptation 
(Tevis, 1986) . Teleoonramications technology in mny foaw has beocne a 
proBdsing and oost-effective alternative for meeting the need. 
Uhdoubtedly other innovations will appear as alternatives to closing a 
school and/or oonsolidations. 

Industrial restructuring has contributed to a growing recognition 
that all students have a need for academic fundamentals. There has been 
a tendency to place vocationally oriented students in a separate, less 
aoadanically rigorcjus track. There is a need for vocational students to 
have much the same training and background in the basic skills and 
sciences as their college bound-peers. Tto be lacking those capabiUties 
is a virtual guarantee of less raiunerative and productive enplciynent. 

We add the need for adult basic education. Lacking a basic education 
foundation, it is likely that the only alternative to unenploymgnt will 
be in vliat are often temed "dead-end" jobs. The base of Uteracy, skill, 
ooipetanoe has to be broad both locaUy and nationally. This is 
especially inportant for rural localities because adults are there and 
usually have a stronger ccumitment to staying in the locaUty. In fact 
too often in the past rural ocmnunities have been populated by the 
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"Peopl* I^ft Behind", conwunity eoonanic develcpment requites that the 
analleat possible nur*er be "left behind". Shifting adults to higher 
value productior ^ s w . important rural eoonanic develcpnent strategy. As 
one auttaa: observes: "To wric, nodem eooncmies need a mass well-educated 
labor force. An educated elite does not suffice. Illiteracy hurts the 
literate." (IhurQW, 1985:187) 

2. Students, future workers, nust be more capable of innovation. 
To be innovative one nust understand the prc3blem - not some narrow sUce 
of it entedded in a highljf^ structured and organized production process. 
One nust understand how "the pieces fit together", if one is to 
understand hew they "might fit togetter" differently and more 
effectively. 

mnovatlon is more liJcely to occur in an environnent which ei^ects 
Innovation and nidch -stresses flexibility and adaptation. Highly 
structured training in highly fc:jnictured organizatlcns is unlikely to be 
very productive of flexible and innovative individuals. Flexibility is 
an acquired skill as well as an adaptation. If flexibility is 
discouraged, innovation is likely to be discouraged as well. 

If we wish to teach flexibility and adaptlveness the training 
enviroranant nust incorporate those features. Mcf3onaId and Thoniieon 
(1984) report on their experience in the coafxiter lab of one New England 
■Ball acteol. The lab was open for student and faculty use. Ohe authors 
lanariMd on the apparent lack of order (structure) in the lab: nmy oull 
groqps and individuals simultaneously working on different prdblou. The 
instructor replied: "I call that ny school store style of nanagwent. 
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School stores tend to nm thanselves, don't they?" -nat is a sharply 
variant managenent style from what is most often confronted in schools. 

3. ItBre is a growing demand for generalistSe in *^itinn to new 
kinds of speciaUsts. The need for persons having multiple skills in 
e^jecially great in analler niral ccnmunities. Micro labor markets can 
absorb few narrowly trained specialists; there is generally a need for 
more -jacks (jills) of all trades". Ttda is especially for training 
future entrepreneurs. Hie self-«nployed and entrepreneurs especially, 
need to have nultiple skills Including business managenent, record 
keeping, etc. Yet those are ophases often found lacking in vocational 
training. 

In the rural environnent starting one's own business nay be the best, 
and only, way of marketing a trade. Yet there has been an unwritten, but 
long tern, bias in education and training - that en{>lGyees are being 
trained. But as we have noted that frequently misses the mark in analler 
ooraminities. "looking for a job" can obscure the presence of a viable 
self-€nployinent opportunity. 

In writing of the need for broadening vocational training Stu 
Rosenfeld recenUy coined the term "renaissance technicians" (1986) . He 
writes that: 

■High adiool vDoaaonal education will have to stop thinking of 
ztTrJS^^^/.^^ texninal program aimed at imnediate oployment 
and liwtead tMnk about placing greater enphasis on preparation for 
S?2^*^!^S'^!?^f^*?*°**^--- Ohiito the Renaissance man of the 
Sff?r J^^®^**^*^ Centuries, who could acquire a wide range of 
dcills and diverse knowledge because the world was slnpler, the 
HenalsMnce Technician of today and tcnorxow must acquire broader 
based skills and kncwledge because the world is mare ccnplex and 

2!2fS?i4^?" ^^^^L Renaissance Man, diversity and 

adaptabiUty were luxuries; to the Renaissance Technician, they are 
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SoaSS*-^19^^2t°*^ to ^ sucoessful modernization of the South's 

4. Innovation stands a tetter chanoe of occurring if one is working 
as a meniser of a anil group on a larger problan. This is an essential 
ocnponent of what Reich calls "flex-system" production (1983). It 
duplies an individual capable of being a contributing nmbet of a anaU 
production team whoae task is not only to produce, but also to solve 
problems. While innovation is almost always a product of seme 
Individual's inspiration, possibilities for innovation are enhanced by an 
individual's participation in a sanaU, prdblem-focused group. 

If individuals are to learn hat to work effectively in small, 
problem oriented groips, thsir training cannot be limited to individuaUy 
acquired skills in an enviramsnt which is structured to enc:hasize 
interpersonal ccnpetltion. A part of their training should inclutte team 
work. Also a system that concentrates its attention on evaluating 
individual performance and attaLtamt with no attention to evaluating 
group performance and/or individual's contribution to it, is unlikely to 
be effective in teaching tem work. 

We might add a parenthetical note. We contend that rural schools 
have a distinctly greater probabiUty of producing educational 
innovations than their larger counterparts, precisely because they are 
«all and havtt the greater potential flexibiUty and adaptabiUty 
Inherent in anell organizations. Besides rural schools are conftonting 
problsns Kiiich necessitate innovation. Rather than the anil rural school 
problan continuing to be defined by ha^ they can catch vp with their 
larger counterparts, rural schools in coning years nay be the source of 
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InnovatlonB having broad educational application, instead of followers 
rural schoola could beoone leaders. 

•am relationship of organizational size to innovation is st^aported 
by a National Academy of Science study (Gellinan Research Associates, 
Inc., 1982) which reported that anall firms were 20 scne times more 
likely to produce innovations fran govennent contracts than were larger 
finns. 

5. continuing Education - m periods of rapid change the half-life 
of any skill is substantially diminished. We have begun to understand 
this and are new placing greater enftasis on adult education and 
training. Our traditional ideas about who is a student and You old they 
are, are beginning to change. But we are only partially there. Tb place 
an equal enphasis on continuing adult education will inclide a 
re-evaluation of the school and its purposes. Recently the 
superintendent of an Icua rural school reported that 10 years ago their 
sdiool had an enrollment of 450 in grades K-12. But because of the fenn 
crisis, population loss, and low birth rates their K-12 enrollment 
dropped drastically, in response they changed their school priorities 
and were new continuing to serve 450 oonnunity residents - 50 in 
pre-school, 250 in K-12, and 150 adults (Tevis, 1986). That change 
reflected a substantial change in the concept of the school in the 
oonnunity. 

Training of adults especially, needs to be more cognizant of skills 
that can fit local market places or which can be linked to local econanic 
developnant efforts, because adults are generally less mobile than youth 
in the short run. 

er|c '^^ 
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Rural schools generally do not have the resources to expand the 
school p.t3grani to provide adult basic education. But there are many 
other aooroes of such training, e.g. manpower prograns, university 
e)ctension courses, conramity colleges, etc. while such progrms are 
generally available they a» seldan effectively coordinated to serve 
specific locality resource needs. The school as the ocanunity's nost 
visible and prominent education agency, could take a more active part in 
helping to broker such outside resources and in tailoring those programs 
to specific ccranunity ne«is. in effect, through collaboration with other 
resource agencies, could beocme more of a ccwmmity learning resource 
center. 

6. There is a need for conraunity education and fbr ocni>inlng 
classroom training with experience. A school mkes a contribution to 
its ooRramitys development vihen it places seme educational oophasis on 
the locality - its natural resources, its econcmic base, its 
organizations and institutions, its hisLory... how it works, 
understanding of the coiplexity of the modem world begins at hone. 
Uhless students (and ooanunity residents) understand their locality they 

will have greater difficulty understanding i*at goes on beyond it. As we 
have eqphasiaed, rural oataunities have become ineictricably linked into 
the national and international economy in mny tangible ways - frcm 
credit cards to wheat prices. Feasible ccammity econonic developnent is 
not likely to occur without ooanunity understanding of the limitations 
and opportunitiea produoad by these linkages. 

It is not valid to assune that merely Uving in a place translates 
into understanding how that place operates, it is fair to reason alao 
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that for students, increased dependence on a text boot driven curriculun 
has been at the sacrifice of an understanding of locality. Ne don't 
subscribe to the notion that this is a zezo-sun gane - that devoting 
attention to undentandlng the locality occurs at the es^ense of 
mastering the basic core curriculun. We feel that Hlgginton (SanBtlnes a 
Shining Monent: 1986) mekes a ccnpelling case for the educational valxie 
of making connections bof.rean concepts and local realities. 

vaiether nore attention to locality is mjppactBA by looal education 
officials or not, there are pcwerfiil reasons «liy It is seldom done. One 
is that the professional staff of rural schools is alreadly qpcead thinly 
in covering the core curriculun and has little tine to devote to 
producing additional materials. A second is that professional training 
generally falls to provide teachers with the conceptual tools to lirJc 
classrocm with ccmnunity. But %ie suggest there are ccmnnity develofinent 
benefits to be gained fzm turning to other sources for sudi materials. 
For exanple: (1) Stud^ts as a resource. Die value of eotperience in 
learning is generally conceded, it has been especially stressed that 
students not only learn, but gain motivation, by working on things that 
adults value. Yet students are typically the most-under^jtllized 
resource of a school becBU»=. thsy are seldcm thought of as a resouroe. 
(2) axizning to citizens and organizations in the coranunity for help. 
Than should be no reason co believe that dUzens would be any less 
willing to contribute to the instructional program of the school than to 
raise rar.iey to buy band unifoxms. The process of producing such 
materials can have an inftortant adult education value as well and 
contribute to establishing developnent relationshipe bsts^i sdiool and 
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oomunity organizations. (3) Existing materials. In most oonnunities, 
and certainly in every county, there are groups, orcjanizations and 
agen."?.?s which have produced reports, plans, and educational materials 
for seme other purpose. Included are such organizations as the 
cooperative Extension Service (of the state land grant university) , Soil 
Conservation Service, regi-^jal planning ocnmissions, local historical 
societies, county govermsnt, etc. IftpUcit in using any of these 
sources of educational materials is a spirit of cooperation and 
collaboration which can break down institutional barriers and make a 
contzibuticn to ooimmil^ development. 

Ihe school pre. jssional staff's lack of time to produce such 
materials can actuaUy be a blessing in disguise. TUming to other 
sources can make an added contribution to student and ocrmunity 
developanent. ^ 

Ohe xwe has been an explication of Boni principles, extracted fcan 
a variety of sources, which, if iirplanented, could be expected to add 
strong support to rural connunit' econanic developnent efforts. How such 
principles would be applied would be expected to vary fton ocninunity to 
ocmminity depending on local circunstanoes. To conclude we turn now to a 
brief description of acme specific projects and innovations which have 
attenpted to exfUcitly ccnbine local educaticn and local eooncmic 
developmnt. 

Sane Pzcndsing Innovations: 

We IJKw of no innovative approach which incorporates more of th^ 
principles suggested above than the idea of School Based Developnent 
Enterprises (SBDE) acvanced by Jonathan Sher (1977) and chanpiened by 
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mny others including especially Paul DeLwgy of the Uhiversity of 
Georgia. The concept has been applied successfully in rural schools fron 
Georgia to Alaska. Ihe Foxfire program and books are pezhe^ the most 
vcU-known exanple of an SBOE. 

In brief the SEOE idea involves the school participating with its 
ccnnunity in doing a needs assesanent to deteznine what enterprises the 
oonmmity needs and could feasibly 8»?]port. In further collaboraticn 
vdth ooraminixY (or outside agency) the school establishes and operates a 
business entexpriae both to provide the ocmnunity with a needed business 
or service and to provide meaningful, eicperientlal, vocational education 
for partic^ting students. 

In effect the idea of an SEDB ennbodies many of the concepts that are 
incorporated into the more reooit idea of business incubators 
(Brooiks,!^} Broddiaus, 1984; Buck, 1984; Green, 1984; Meyers and Hdbbs, 
1986) . incubators "Hiatch" new businesses by providing various kinds of 
assistance to fledgling entreprwieurs until an eiiterprlse can make it on 
it's own. The basic idea is not for the incubator to remain associated 
with the business but to "spin it off" and turn its attention to other 
8tart-t5>e. Incubators typically involve public-private collaboration 
(Brockhaus, 1984; GtMn, 1984). That concept is now being widely used in 
tecSnolagyr btMd enterprises anci a ranber of public universities have 
establishad such incubators (Bud:, 1984; Meyers and Hobbs, 1986). The 
idea of incubators has premise for rural oonrnmity eooncmic development 
but has not diffused widely. As noted the SEOE concept is similar in 
orientation and intended purpose. we will rstuxn to seme further 
thoughts about SBniB's below, but first seme additional innovations. 
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Hoaenfeld (1985) provid<»8 descriptions of innovationa in four rural 
ooraunitles which have produced «^>licit school-ccnmunity econondc 
develqpnent partnerships. One of these, Hartwell, Georgia, involves a 
niiiber of SBCE's oriented toward further capitalizing on the oomunitys 
potential fcr tourian. Enterprises include a youth-operated retail 
store, a tourist excursion train, and a ocmwnity theatre. Ltportant 
features ^ this experience is collaboration with the Small Business 
Devexopnent Center of the University of Georgia a.d utiUzation of JTPA 
funds. 

In Byng, dclahana the students built the sdxx)l: 

hulMi;;;;^'!*^^ ^ district uses sane 48 separate 

^ schcxjls, one middle school, ^Slne 

S*!,;^ • The -udents thenselves, with the support and oci»eratlon 
S^il^ 'f^^'S^ oapanles and trade unlaSbuilt 4oSttS 

library... ihis.jmuaual school 
f3S!?2^L"°^ "^^^ but the coop ration tecwe«^ sSool 

^^^I'J^?^''-^ tutors, and coSity that^^t^^ 
town on all tducation-reiat-d matters." (Roaenfeld, 1985:9) ^^^^ ™ 

m Shelljyv<.lle, Tennessee, with the assistance of a grant ftan a 
local industrial firm -Service Plus- was established which involved 
sunner plaoonent of teachers in agencies throughout the caraunity. That 
experience not only added to teacher salaries and to the availabiUty of 
oonnunity servioes but also inproved teacher's abiUty to understand 
student's problem and to incorporate a ccaramity perspective in their 
teaching. 

in Pbtoel, Ml5aourl, Cdntract Vocational Education involves 
mlistlng business people and local trades person, as one^on^ 
vocational teachers. The approach adds a wide diversity of trades and 
occupations available to students for training, short-cuts job plaoanent 
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for acne students, is cost-effective, and brings school and business 
ocRiminity into collaboration. 

lliere are maiiy souroea of creative ideas that have worked in scne 
places. For exanple: a pubUcation by the American Assodaticn of School 
Administrators - Creitive Ideas for Shall School (1981) ; a publication on 
Exenplary Rural Education and Boonondc Develcpnent Linkages by the 
National Institute of Wark and Learning (1980); a joint pubUcation of 
the Institute for Educational Leadership, Inc., and the Stall Businest 
Famdation of America, inc., (Danzberger and Hitch, 1985) which details 
nunerous ideas and eiqierienoes for exchange programs for anall businesses 
and schools. 

HCWBver the specific ideas, while useful to know about, are not as 
inportant as the intention of school and ocnnunity to become active 
partners in lnproving the quality of life of their camunity. Sural 
oomunities are short-handed in their efforts to achieve sustainable 
economic developnent and can not afford to overlook any pertinent 
resource. In an era when knowledge-based eoononic develcptent is 
advocated as the key to industrial restruc*airing and econanic 
oorpetitiveness, creatively fashioning new relatirnshipe between school 
and oorammity has to occupy a position high on the Ust of priorities. 
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